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DOMESTIC NEST-BUILDING. 


A BEAVER in captivity will build a dam across 
the kitchen, making it of sticks and brushes with 
the most charming air of doing the best he can. 
The nest-building of the birds has also a delight- 
ful air of contrivance about it. One likes them 
for the marvels they do with bits of grass and 
rag and wool ; and one feels profound respect for 
the robin that made his nest in a watering-pot, 
after ascertaining with his bead of an eye that it 
was a safe one with a hole init. There is human 
nest-building too ; but considering their resources, 
the birds are before us in the utility and beauty 
of their work ; while, in contrivance, the beaver 
in the story leaves us nowhere. Our house- 
furnishing corresponds to the nest-building of 
the birds. It is the preparation of our home. 
Sometimes the work requires no small ingenuity ; 
then we deserve to share the triumph of those 
feathered nest-builders who do wonders with the 
most simple materials. 

Utility and beauty are to be as guiding-lines 
in arranging our plan. Let it be remembered 
that we are not contriving a furniture mart, nor 
a bric-’-brae shop, nor even a palace on view, but 
a house to be lived in, every room and part of 
which is to be made enjoyable. It is greatly a 
matter of common-sense and good taste; these 
produce better results than the cheque-book and 
the complete house-furnisher. The moneyed 
system results in a mansion complete from a 
grand piano down to a cat and a duster. The 
system of contrivance boasts having secured all 
one likes best and all in good taste. The planners 
and contrivers are the true nest-builders, 

In house-furnishing, it is well that old times 
are changed and old manners gone. One has to 
go back a long way to find beauty and utility 
combined in ordinary rooms. Very far back, 
the rich had their baronial halls, carved oak and 
stained glass; but if we come down to recent 
times and to the bulk of the people, the idea of 
beauty in the house was either false or unthought 
of. Who does not remember prim old-fashioned 


households, where the notion prevailed—and 
alas! perhaps prevails still—that the best room 
was a sacred apartment only to be opened for 
visits and on Sundays? In that prehistoric 
period, the genteel drawing-room was a chamber 
of horrors. On the threshold, one was met by an 
odour of carpet and cold chimney, and a mouldy 
suggestion of dead roses in a jar. Windows 
glared through white curtains that could have 
stood up manfully by themselves—stiff enough to 
cut the children’s fingers with their edges. A 
centre table occupied the best bit of the floor, 
A sort of Druidic circle of books lay upon it, 
displayed for the sake of their covers, and piled 
at equal distances ; and the covers might as well 
have been there without the leaves for any use 
that was ever made of them. In the middle of 
this charmed circle of books not to be read, stood 
an object dreaded by the household and avoided 
as a danger—only some fruit, shocking to the 
appetite, covered by a glass shade, supposed to be 
of fabulous value and anxious to crack. The chief 
ornaments of the room were likewise dangerous 
and to be shunned, as they wore glass ringlets 
round their heads—a custom suitable to the taste 
of the time, but neither useful nor beautiful. 
In fact the gilded and misshapen ‘ornaments’ of 
that period were not to be compared with the 
shells on a cottage hob. The unused drawing- 
room was completed by a white or spotted paper, 
a carpet where even the flowers grew in spots and 
lines, and a regiment of chairs in uniform— 
perhaps wearing regulation pinafores to save 
their uniforms. The only flowers were of wax, 
paper, or—spare us, O memory!—feathers with 
quills in them, The occasional table may have 
been so called because it stood up only occasion- 
ally, and at other times stretched its one leg and 
hid its papier-miché face upon the floor. 

Well, we have changed all that; but some 
modern drawing-rooms are hardly more useful. 
There are rooms so crowded with treacherous 
stands and brittle trifles, that ladies enter steering 
nervously; and men lured in against their will 
are surprised to find a safe seat, and dispose of 
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their legs with relief and thankfulness, If you 
shun the milkmaid’s stool, you may set the gold 
screen swaying; if you retreat from the tripod 
of fern, you may back into the mock-easel ; and 
ten to one the easel will floor the gipsy table 
with the photographs, and the table will slaughter 
the wicker-work-and-palm-leaf stand with the 
invaluable china perched on it. There is a story 
told of a perfect hostess who merely rang the 
bell beside her and continued the conversation 
when the leg of a guest had tipped over the 
tea-table and massacred all her china at her feet. 
But what the guest felt, history does not relate ; 
perhaps, like Artemus Ward, he girded up his 
‘lions’ and fled the scene. 

A man prefers a broad floor, a sense of space, 
seats varied, restful, and strong, his favourite 
pictures, some of his favourite books, some atten- 
tion to his favourite ideas of art and beauty. 
Beside this, he has a certain mysterious pleasure 
in seeing feminine taste excel his expectations. 
He is proud of the vision of the artistic effect 
which women create as by magic out of simple 
things. Taste can buy beauty in these days 
almost fur a song. The well-chosen colouring 
of paper and paint-work are half the battle won ; 
the margin of polished floor or of crisp cool 
matting is a great advantage; used in modera- 
tion the brilliance of glistening china has its 
worth ; art enamels give the energetic housewife 
a means of turning old furniture and colourless 
brackets and shelves into resplendent ornaments. 
Shops of foreign goods sell almost for nothing 
the lacquered gold of Benares, the art colours of 
India, the glowing pottery of Japan, perfect in 
shape and hue, and the quaint porcelain of China. 
At a moderate outlay the ‘withdrawing-room’ 
becomes worth its name, beautiful and enjoy- 
able. 

There was an old tradition that the family 
should be solemnly fed among crimson and 
mahogany. The gloomy dining-room and the 
heavy dinner are fading away together. Does 
not half the charm of a picnic lie in its bright 
surroundings? If a crust on the hillside tastes 
well, why not dine in a cheerful room—with 
warm colour and warm firelight, of course, for 
the winter, but with a glimpse of green outside 
for the summer, and a picture of the green moor 
or the misty mountain where one fain would 
take the bit and sup instead ? 

The old plain hall and dull staircase have now 
given place to a pictured hall, even in very simple 
houses, luxurious curtains for the doors in winter, 
stairs before all things bright and gay with 
artistic colour, landings ornamented with glowing 
jars, green plants, tinted windows. 

The use of colour has indeed wonderfully 
developed in the last few years. People who 
know its value, design their rooms in contrasts 
or in harmonies. One of the leading artists 
delights in painting incidents set in a drawing- 
room background of yellow and cream and 


golden brown, Even up in the sleeping-rooms 
we may take a hint from this fancy for colour, 
The blue room and the pink room have still a 
country-house sound charming to modern ears ; 
but in these days the new varieties of old colours 
are enchanting. The knack of enlarging small 
bedrooms has also been discovered. A large 
plate of looking-glass is let unframed into one 
of the light-papered walls, to reflect the room, 
and to serve better than the common bulky 
mirror. Then the furniture is enamelled ivory 
white ; for it may be noted here that the effect 
of white is always to enlarge. 

Probably there is a nook in the house devoted 
to bocks, with sometimes a suspicion of smoke 
in the air, and a tendency to break out all over 
in papers. This room is sacred to the lord and 
master, and none but the wife or daughter can 
venture to put it in order. In the judgment of 
the owner, a housemaid would produce a hurri- 
cane and leave a desert behind her. If smoke 
is expected, the floor should have rugs over a 
hard covering—not matting. Where there are 
home-made book-shelves, a border, almost as good 
as leather edging, can be formed of American 
cloth divided into two-inch strips, and with the 
lower edges cut into half-circles shaped with a 
coin and carefully pinked. The ornamentation 
of the room must be guided by the man’s taste, 
and so abundant as to remove all sense of a plain 
or dismal sanctum, Some men enjoy a piece of 
armour, a copy of a Greek vase, or an old blunder- 
buss, more than their wives would enjoy the pick 
of the china shops. Others are of the poet 
Longfellow’s mind, and have the dearest of all 
faces gazing down at them from a picture on the 
wall. 

Most houses have for at least some time another 
sanctum better still, with white boards and safely 
guarded windows and fireplace. The nursery 
must be ‘pretty’ from the children’s point of 
view. There must be softness and bright colours 
in the rugs the little one loves to roll upon; 
something attractive and within a child’s know- 
ledge pictured in all directions, but not closely 
or in a crowded confusion. There must be space 
to make what the maids dread as a ‘strew’—a 
fine large comfortable ‘strew’ for a wet day. 
Above all with whiteness, brightness, toys, and 
plants, the day-nursery ought to be the most 
cheerful room in the house. This is the right 
place for a bird-cage to become part of the furni- 
ture, unless the children have already the much- 
enduring kitten. 

The nursery is like the Paradiso ; now—down 
to the Inferno. A kitchen opening on a garden 
is a treasure in a house; but not every house 
has got it. However, with neatness and bright- 
ness in this region no house can dispense. It 
should be planned to be like a cottage. An ugly 
kitchen is a bad one; and a bad one means 
discontented servants; and discontented servants 
mean an unpleasant house. The maids take a 
pride in their shining utensils, as you do in your 
vases. A simple picture or two, a glimpse of 
snowy muslin to the window, white tables, the 
workbox, the chair in a cosy corner, and the 
ticking clock—all these make up the down-stairs 
cottage. 

This brings us to the end of this domestic 
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nest-building. Our hints resolve themselves into 
two principles : arrange the house not by rule or 
custom, but for the use of each room; and let 
beauty unite with use in every part. 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 
CHAPTER XX, 


Wuen the enemy had retired, Madame swept 
about the room in triumph, talking vehemently 
the while. Oho! that Mr Snelling of whom they 
had heard somuch! Well, my friends, we have 
beheld him, and what did we think of him? 
That for him! Madame with great deliberation 
set the tip of her thumb-nail behind her white 
front teeth and snatched it away with a click. 
‘That for him, to be sure!’ cried Isaiah, and 
snapped his fingers in derision. It was noticeable, 
however, that Isaiah went suddenly solemn after 
this demonstration. Madame walked about de- 
claiming, and he listened, with no air of convic- 
tion. ‘I tell you what it is, mum,’ said he after 


a while; ‘we’ve acted for the best; but if my | 


opinion goes for anything, the gaffer’s got us in 
the pot, and can put the lid on at any minute.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ Madame asked scorn- 
fully. 

‘I mean, mum,’ Isaiah answered, ‘that if Robert 
Snelling likes to try to do it, he can ruin the lot 
on us. 1 know him, mind you. He says he’ll 
win if he spends a thousand pounds.’ 

‘That for his thousand pounds!’ Madame 
answered valiantly, with a repetition of her former 
gesture. 

‘That’s all very well, mum,’ replied Isaiah ; 
‘and I’m no more for giving in than you are. 
But theer’s wit in wood-choppin’, and reason in 
the roastin’ of eggs, and we’ve got to look things 
in the face, mum,’ 

‘Very well, said Madame cheerfully. She 
dropped into an armchair, and set her plump 
hands upon her knees. ‘Now then—look them 
in the face. What do you see?’ 

‘T see, to begin with,’ Isaiah responded, ‘that 
we can’t keep the lad away from him. The law’s 
on his side. Master John’s father willed him 
into Snelling’s care along with the property. It’s 
achancy thing to meddle with the law.’ 

‘Are you so much a coward,’ Madame demanded 
with flashing eyes and kindling colour, ‘that you 
counsel to give back the poor innocent to this 
monster ?? 

‘It’ll matter very little what I counsel,’ said 
Isaiah, scratching his head viciously. ‘Hell 
have him back, and nothing we can do can hinder 
him,’ 

‘That is so, said Jousserau from his corner. 
‘But look, my good sir, if No; I cannot 
exprime my thoughts in English” He flashed 
round upon Madame: ‘Look you, dear friend. 
This man can do what he will. He has the law 
on his side, Even if we should uproot ourselves 
and become vagabonds, he can trace us.’ 

‘What?’ cried Madame wrathfully. ‘You 
also ?? 

‘Listen! The monster does not want the child 
at all, unless it is that he should do him a mis- 
chief. And yet it is his right to have him, and 
his duty.—Now listen, I beseech you. Let him 
have the child, since no better can be done; but 
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let us warn him: “You shall be held responsible 
for whatsoever happens to the boy.”—Vigne can 
find employment at Castle-Barfield. He is a 
sound good workman, and will be welcome any- 
where. We will go and live there. We will 
stand over yon monster in constant terror. We 
will defy him: ‘“‘Lay a hand upon the boy, do 
a thing to hurt him, and we will rouse the land 
against you.” If you ask me what I advise, it 
is, that we see this brutal giant without a day’s 
delay, that we tell him to his face: “You shall 
have what you want, you Snelling, but, at your 
peril, you shall do your duty.”’ 

The little man rose to his feet, and gesticulated 
against the imaginary Snelling with such ferocity 
that Isaiah felt his blood run cold. He had never 
reconciled himself to the southern vehemences, 
and found it hard to believe that so explosive an 
energy could find a vent in mere words. He was 
persuaded that in his calmer moments Jousserau 
would not hurt a fly; but whenever the small 
man and his pays got into an animated discussion, 
he half anticipated murder. Especially at the 
dinner-table he dreaded controversy, for there 
the two bosom-friends flourished their knives and 
forks against each other with such passionate 
demonstration of apparent hostility, that he had 
a round score of times risen to intervene between 
them ; and though he had been laughed at for 
his pains, and though Madame had assured him 
that these seemingly bloodthirsty antics were 
compatible with the tenderest affection, Isaiah 
had always had his doubts about it. He shook 
his slow-going midland British head at Jousserau’s 
present attitude. 

‘No, no!’ he said decisively ; ‘no threats, no 
bloodshed. I’m a law-abiding man.’ 

Madame, half laughing and half impatient, 
turned upon him toexplain. She laid Jousserau’s 
scheme before him, and in the very act of telling 
it, herself caught fire at it. 

‘There’s something in it,’ said Isaiah. 

‘Something?’ cried Madame. ‘It is the only 
thing.—Look, Mr Vintare: in Castle-Barfield 
there is the greatest of all the houses that make 
decorative glass in England. My husband has 
been offered work there; and only that that end 
of the town is so black and dirty, and the sky 
there always so dark, he would have gone long 
ago, because the pay is better. Mr Jousserau is 
leaving us; we have been obliged to send away 
that wicked Mr Orme—he has his week’s notice 
now—the children are away, the house will be 
lonely. In Castle-Barfield there are two or three 
hundred of our fellow-countrymen. There is a 
French colony there. We shall be within two or 
three miles of the child, and we can watch over 
him. The surrender will be no surrender. I 
wish now that we had not troubled to send the 
boys to Oxford.’ 

‘There’s something in it,’ Isaiah repeated. His 
intelligence was of a slower order than that of 
Madame or Jousserau. He was not accustomed 
to allow himself to be persuaded to a new opinion 
in a moment. ‘I shall live about there, he 
added, after an interval of reflection. ‘I think 
between us we can defy the gaffer to hurt the 
lad. He dar’ not do it in the face of what we 
know.’ 

They talked eagerly for an hour or more, devis- 
ing all manner of schemes for the defence of 
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young John against his guardian, until at last 
Isaiah gave his knee a resounding slap and broke 
out: ‘I’ve got it!’ 

‘What have you got?’ Madame asked him. 

‘It’s all right, mum,’ Isaiah answered. ‘I’ve 
got it! The lad’s as safe with the gaffer as 
Daniel was 7? the den o’ lions, Leave it to me; 
I’ve got it.’ 

Madame was naturally curious; but Isaiah 
declined to say a word in elucidation of his pro- 
ject. He nodded and winked repeatedly, and 
once or twice his inexpressive features creamed 
with a smile of successful cunning. When he 
took leave of his hostess, he shook hands with 
unusual warmth, and drawing her towards him, 
whispered: ‘I’ve got it; it’s as good as done 
for,’ and so disappeared, bearing his secret with 
him. Riding homewards in the slow local Sunday 
train, he repeatedly hugged his knees and chuckled, 
and his scheme so inflated him that he altogether 
forgot the troubles his own championship of the 
runaway boys had brought him. 

Arrived at Castle-Barfield, he walked sturdily 
off to the house of Farmer Gregg. It was the 
farmer’s habit to honour the Sabbath by eating 
an unusually solid mid-day dinner and going to 
bed after it; and when Isaiah arrived, he was 
informed by the serving-maid that the master was 
asleep, and must on no account be disturbed. 

‘Fatch him down,’ said Isaiah ; ‘I’ve got news 
for him,’ 

‘I dusn’t wake him for my life,’ said the 

irl. 
*Fatch him down,’ repeated Isaiah. ‘It ain’t 


every day of his life he gets news of a runaway 
on’y son that’s been away a twel’month.’ 


‘Oh, be gracious!’ said the maid, ‘have they 
found Master William ?’ and Isaiah responding by 
the woodenest of nods, she scuttered violently 
up-stairs and fell to hammering at her master’s 
door. 

The farmer came down, angry-complexioned 
and short of breath, his eyes yet half sealed with 
sleep, and his iron-gray hair raying from his head 
in a hundred different directions. The maid, 
who was of an emotional turn, was weeping and 
beating her hands together over the unexpected 
news. 

‘What's it all about?’ cried the farmer.—‘ Here, 
somebody, send this calf to the cowshed. Let a 
man hear his ears.—What’s it all about ?’ 

‘I’ve brought you news o’ William, Mr Gregg,’ 
said Isaiah smoothly. 

‘You have, have you?’ the bereaved father 
answered. ‘It’s time somebody did. Wheer is 
he?’ 

‘He’s at Hoxford, returned Isaiah, with a care- 
ful aspirate in deference to the reputation of that 
seat of learning. ‘He’s well and hearty, and 
being took good care on.’ 

*That’s a blessin’, returned the farmer, taking 
down his pipe from the mantel-piece. ‘Is he 
a-comin’ back again ?” 

‘Well, that’s as 
reckon it depends 
welcome or no.’ 

‘T’ll mek ready for him,’ said the farmer. 
‘Theer’s summat i’ pickle as ought to be pretty 
ripe by this time’ 

‘I say,’ said Isaiah, ‘do you know what he run 
away for? 


may be,’ Isaiah replied. ‘I 
a bit on whether he’d be 


‘Yis,’ replied the tender parent. ‘He was too 
proud-stomached to tek a hiding from his own 
teyther,’ 

‘Not he,’ said Isaiah. 
it.’ 

He was diplomatist enough in telling his story 
to avoid for the time being the mention of his 
own part in it. The farmer stared at him, open- 
mouthed and open-eyed, and in the extremity of 
his astonishment, dropped his pipe. It broke into 
fragments at his feet, and he stared from Isaiah to 
the pieces and back again without so much as an 
exclamation. 

‘It was thy Will’s pluck an’ good sense,’ said 
Isaiah, ‘as saved the lad’ He was developing 
traits of cunning not expected even by himself, 
and was full of admiration for his own wiliness, 
‘You remember what poor young John was like 
before he run away !’—The farmer nodded, staring 
with wondering, indignant eyes.—‘ Well, now,’ 
said Isaiah, ‘he’s as bright as a new-scoured 
kettle. He’s that cliver of his head and _ his 
fingers it’s a wonder. It’s all thy Will’s doin’ ; 
and I tell thee, thee’s got a right to be proud of 
him.’ 

The farmer offered no reply to this, but clap- 
ping both hands to his mouth, bellowed for his 
boots. They were brought to him, and he pulled 
them on, turning purple in the face. 

‘Now,’ he said,‘I’m goin’ to pick the heaviest 
ridin’-crop theer is about the house; and if 
thee dst like to see a bit o sport, thou’rt wel- 
come.’ 

‘What are you going to do?’ cried Isaiah. 

‘Do?’ cried the farmer. ‘What do you think 
I’m going to do? I’m going to hide Bob 
Snelling.’ 

‘Not of a Sunday, gaffer, cried Isaiah per- 
suasively. ‘Leave it for to-morrow. It ain't a 
work o’ necessity—it ’s a work o’ pleasure.’ 

‘It won’t keep, Isaiah,’ said the farmer; ‘it 
won't keep, lad’ 

‘Bless you, yes,’ urged Isaiah, ‘and be the better 
for it.’ 

To give an unlooked-for piquancy to the dis- 
cussion, Snelling’s great form loomed in the door- 
way at this moment. 

‘Afternoon, neighbour, he said, perceiving 
Gregg. 

‘You come in handy,’ his neighbour responded, 
and began to look about him with a threatening 
eye. 

‘I’ve got news for you,’ said Snelling, advancing 
into the room. 

‘Hast? cried the other. ‘I’ve got news for 
thee.’—Isaiah placed himself between them.— 
‘Let me get at him?’ the angry man stammered. 
‘Let me get at him! I7ll flog the coat off his 
back.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Snelling calmly, balancing his 
riding-whip in his strong hand. ‘This is my 
discharged servant been spreading lies about me. 
That’s the man I sacked this morning, and he 
comes here, a-poisoning my repitation. You 
believe him agen the word of a man you’ve 
known all your life, a fellow as goes sneaking 
round, lying behind his old master’s back.’ 

‘Look here, Bob Snelling,’ said Isaiah, shaking 
a denouncing forefinger at him; ‘I’ve spoke 
behind your back, and I’ll speak before your 
face.’ 


*T’ll tell thee all about 
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‘Don’t call me Bob Snelling,’ returned his late 
employer sternly. 

‘TI wouldn’t,’ said Isaiah, ‘if I could find any- 
thing worse than your own name to call you by. 
You want to know what I’ve been saying behind 
your back? It’s what I said afore your face this 
morning, and what I’ll say afore your face again. 
John Vale trusted you with his boy, and trusted 
you with the boy’s land. You tried to rob the 
lad of his land, and what’s more, you tried to rob 
him of his brains. You’ve got the law of us, but 
we’ve got the whip-hand of you. The lad’s 
coming back ; but you’ve got to take good care of 
him this time. Raise a finger on him, and Ill 
rouse the parish.’ 

Snelling turned white, but he held his ground. 
‘The man’s a spiteful madman,’ he made answer. 
‘I won’t demean myself by talking about such 
rubbish. My neighbours know me, and I can 
trust ’em.—As for you, Isaiah, you shall pay for 
this.’ 

‘Thee shalt pay,’ cried Gregg. ‘I'll take the 
lad’s word agen thee, any minute. I was comin’ 
straight to gi’e thee a weltin’, Bob.—Oh! it’s no 
secret. Be’est welcome to the news. I’ll know 
the rights o’ things. 
home.’ 

‘As for a hidin’, Mr Gregg,’ said Snelling, with 
a rude slow dignity, ‘it doesn’t become a man 0’ 
my years and inches to brag before a man 0 
yours. I should be loth to hurt you; but about 
that I’ll say no more. If you’re so blind you 
can’t see where this chap’s spite comes in, I’m 
sorry for you, and that’s my last word! 

‘Tt ain’t mine,’ said Isaiah. ‘I’m your dis- 
charged servant, right enough. But what did you 
sack me for? I served you faithful, as I served 
your father afore you. I never was slothful 7 
business, nor wrong by a penny. I know my 
work, and you can tek on a better man when you 
can find him. You sacked me, gaffer, when you 
found I knew the truth about you; and afore we 
part, I’ll tell you one thing for your comfort. 
You called the lad a idiot in my hearing yester- 
day. He was that or pretty near it a year ago. 
But we know the difference now. There’s no 
cliverer or brighter lad for fifty mile round, and 
that’s what a twel’month away from your clutches 
has done for him. Now tek him back agen, and 
let me see a sign that you’re frightening him 
back into what he used to be, and then I’ll show 
you something. As big men as Bob Snelling have 
seen the inside of a lock-up afore to-day.’ 

‘Was it my fault, Snelling answered, ‘as that 
young brute threw a stone at my nephew two 
years ago? Is it any wonder that the lad’s got 
better? If he has, is there anybody as has got 
such a right to be pleased at it as I have? Let 
the lad come home again. Let the parish see how 
he’s treated. When your own lad ran away with 
him, was that my doing? It was him as tempted 
John away; and he started, if all tales be true, 
because you thrashed him. I’ll talk no more 
about it. Change your mind about floggin’ me, 
farmer, and so good-bye to the pair 0’ ye.’ 

He walked home, proud enough to look at, but 
feeling altovether foiled and broken. He raged 
bitterly against the suspicions which surrounded 
him, and appealed to his own part for a defence 
against the opinion of his neighbours. What 
right had any man to believe this shameful 


I’ll wait till my lad comes 


charge? The mere right of truth was nothing to 
him, for they could only suspect. It was nothing 
that their suspicions were well founded. He 
alone could know that. 

The boy was coming back again, and watched 
as he would be, he must needs treat him kindly. 
The black and dreadful phantom hidden in his 
mind took a forward step or two, and seemed to 
whisper, ‘You will have need of me.’ As yet, he 
isl not look it in the face; but he learned to 
own to his own soul that the awful thing was 
there. 


DERELICT SHIPS. 


A DERELICT or abandoned ship drifting hither 
and thither before boisterous breezes and constant 
currents is a truly pitiable sight to a seafarer at 
any time. Such vessels, moreover, are as danger- 
ous to ships that may chance to cross their erratic 
course as ever uncharted rock heaved up by vol- 
canic action from hitherto presumably fathomless 
depths of old ocean. Some are seen wholly dis- 
masted, their severed spars crashing like battering- 
rams against their wounded sides ; others with 
masts still standing, but sails blown into shreds, 
that flap against the swaying yards in savage 
unison, while the wind wails a shrill accompani- 
ment across the chafing cordage. Rudderless, with 
seams gaping wide, these deserted hulls await the 
final breaking-up that sooner or later comes to all. 
White-capped waves, raised by the cyclone’s fury, 
make a clean breach over the forsaken ones as 
they wallow in the trough of the sea, and play 
sad havoc with the upper works, until at length 
the riven fabrics fall asunder. Abandoned vessels, 
however, are sometimes so strongly constructed as 
almost to defy the war of the elements ; and none 
but navigators are aware how many months such 
floating wrecks remain intact to drift about the 
ocean to the great danger of ships on their voyages. 
Derelicts have probably proved fatal to many a 
good ship that has left the land to disappear as 
utterly as though she had never been. Ships 
floating keel uppermost are a great menace to 
navigation, as nothing but a curl of foam indicates 
the danger to a mariner, be he ever so watchful. 
The North Atlantic is strewn with deserted vessels 
after every hurricane. There is a greater traffic on 
this expanse of water than on any other ocean ; 
and the timber-ships trading to North America 
are both old and numerous. Worn-out timber- 
laden ships unfit for any other trade form a large 
majority of the drifting derelicts. 

It would seem that ships are more frequently 
abandoned than formerly ; but no reliable com- 
parison can be made, inasmuch as the ratio between 
the number of ships left derelict and the total 
number afloat in any given period is only available 
for recent years. There was an ancient axiom that 
freight was the mother of wages. If a ship were 
abandoned, her freight was lost ; and consequently, 
wages could not be claimed by the distressed sea- 
men on arrival in port without their ship. Then, 
as now, it was the uniform practice to insure 
ship, cargo, and freight from any part of the 
world. Should the ship be cast away, every one 
having an interest in the property has a legal 
right to be indemnified to the full extent which 
his insurance covers. The seaman who lost his 
clothes and barely escaped with his life was in 
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olden times held to forfeit his wages, which were 
not legally insurable. 

The reasons urged by eminent jurists in justi- 
fication of this anomaly were peculiarly plausible 
and self-satisfying. When a man is well aware 
that the abandonment of his vessel would leave 
him penniless, as by this act he voluntarily for- 
feited all claim to remuneration for services ren- 
dered, and that, on the other hand, by remaining 
on board his disabled ship he ensured certainty of 
pay, although at the end of a protracted voyage, 
the mariner would be more chary of deserting 
his ship. Seamen, however, as a rule are loth 
to leave their ship, and practical men have suc- 
eceded in partially removing this disability. The 
law was modified so that a ship’s crew are 
entitled to payment of wages up to the date 
of her loss; and it has been proposed that pay 
should not cease until the arrival of the bread- 
winner at home, provided he make no unneces- 
sary delay in his return. This is but fair; for 
the ship-owner who has insured both ship and 
freight is in just the same position, should she 
be totally lost, as though his ship had made an 
average passage home without having to pay a 
crew for navigating her. It may be objected to 
this that the dread of loss of wages being banished 
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Norwegian Familiens Minde fell in with a Portu- 
guese vessel in mid-Atlantic making signals of 
distress. Both vessels hove-to, and in a short time 
the whole of the Portuguese abandoned their ship, 
declaring her unseaworthy. The crew of the 
Norwegian vessel found that the stranger might 
possibly be brought into port; and as her late 
crew refused to return, the mate and two or 
three men of the Familiens Minde resolved to 
take the risk. Sail was made on the salved 
ship, and, strange to say, she arrived safely at 
an English port some days before her salvor, 
On the arrival of the latter at Gravesend, the 
Portuguese mate was so affected at the news 
that he committed suicide. Had not these plucky 
Norwegians brought the derelict to England, she 
might have drifted about for months in the track 
of shipping. 

The United States Hydrographic Office awoke 
to the importance of making known the probable 
positions of derelicts and other formidable obstruc- 
tions to navigators in the North Atlantic, and 
have for some time past published monthly Pilot 
Charts, setting forth in a simple but precise 
manner the whereabouts of every shifting danger 
reported to that department up to the time of 
going to press. Lieutenant G. L. Dyer, U.S.N., 


| 
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will lead to greater freeness in abandonment; for} is the present hydrographer, and his carefully 
when a steamer heaves in sight proffering an | collated charts should be in the hands of every 
asylum to tempest-tossed mariners in a ship as | shipmaster who crosses the Atlantic. These charts 


leaky as a sieve, it is ten to one that they 
will cease pumping and betake themselves to the 
boats. Then the officers must perforce follow, as 
to remain would be suicidal. Moreover, the master 
is probably influenced somewhat by the know- 


ledge that his employer is well covered by insur- 
ance; and the competition among underwriters 
leads to settlements of claims that might otherwise 


be resisted. Quite recently, a large water-logged 
derelict was picked up and towed into a United 
States port. Upon examination, it was discovered 
that her cargo consisted of worthless timber, and 
holes had been bored through her sides under the 
water-line. Her master had entered into a con- 


spiracy with the shipper of the cargo to cast away | 


the ship with her worthless but heavily insured 
cargo. He would have succeeded had she gone 
to pieces, as expected. Her owners were saddled 
with an expensive lawsuit to recover this ship 
from her salvors. Happily, this manner of 
making derelicts is very rare. 

Not every vessel deserted by her crew is a 
derelict in the eyes of the law; in other words, 
although de facto abandoned, a ship may be de jure 
reclaimed by her own crew, even though strangers 
may have boarded and taken possession in the 
enforced absence of her crew. We remember a 
case of a Norwegian ship dropping her anchors 
in a gale of wind on a lee-shore. Master and all 
hands made for terra firma and awaited the issue, 
intending to return when the wind went down, 
if the anchors held her. Meanwhile, a tug came 
along, slipped the vessel’s anchors without her 
master’s consent, and towed her to a safe port. 
Ultimately, the captain recovered his ship by bea 

rocess. A ship to become legally derelict must 
iave been abandoned, not only without hope of 
recovery by her crew, but also without any inten- 
tion on their part of returning. It is said that if 
a cat or dog be found on board of a ship, she is 
not a derelict in the strict sense of the term. The 


| are distributed to navigators without charge ; and 
branch offices have been established at Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
and San Francisco, where shipmasters will find 
all the latest nautical information courteously 
placed at their disposal by the United States 
naval authorities. The independent testimony 
of such charts should be especially valuable to 
lawyers and others interested in questions relating 
to collisions with derelicts or icebergs ; or to loss 
or damage in fog or through stress of weather. 
Mariners upon water-logged ships in mid-ocean 
are frequently compelled to endure terrible suffer- 
ing, sometimes ending in a horrible death. At 
the commencement of the Victorian half-century, 
| the Caledonian encountering the full force of a 
| hurricane, became water-logged and unmanageable. 
| Her crew remained for thirteen days on the wreck, 
| subsisting on the dead bodies of their shipmates. 
| Cabins and provisions were under water. The 
Russian ship Dygden rescued the survivors from 
their perilous position just as they were about 
to satisfy the cravings of thirst with the blood of 
ithe cabin boy, whom they had resolved to slay. 
| Extraordinary heroism was evinced by the mate 
| of the Russian ship. Single-handed, that brave 
man rescued the stricken seamen during bad 
| weather in a small boat at the imminent risk of 
his own life. A ship named the Dritish Gratitude 
was subscribed for by British merchants and pre- 
| sented to that officer, in order that his action 
might live in the memory of his countrymen. 
Five years ago we were seated in the saloon of 
the Annie Johnston, a graceful iron-built barque 
belonging to San Francisco, U.S., as she lay in one 
of the Liverpool docks. Commenting upon the 
fact that America owned very few iron ships, the 
captain stated that this vessel originally belonged 
to Liverpool owners, and was then the Adu Iredale. 
She was abandoned in flames, owing to the spon- 
taneous combustion of her coal cargo, on the 15th 
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of October 1876, in fourteen degrees south latitude, 
one hundred and eight degrees west longitude, or 
about nineteen hundred miles from the Marquesas 
Islands, which her crew reached in open boats, 
after twenty-five days, with the loss of only one 
man. The burning derelict drifted westward to 
Tahiti, a distance of over two thousand four hun- 
dred miles, and was towed into port by a French 
war-ship on the 9th of June 1877, nearly eight 
months after her abandonment. Her coal cargo 
continued burning till May 1878, when she was 
repaired, renamed, and placed under the stars and 
stripes. 

The Oriflamme was abandoned under similar 
circumstances in June 1881, in eighteen degrees 
south latitude, ninety-three degrees west longitude. 
Four months later, she was passed about two thou- 
sand miles farther westward ; and in February 
1882, her iron hull drifted ashore on the island 
of Raroia, one of the Low Archipelago, and was 
visited by natives, who brought away her bell, 
on which was engraved ‘Orijlamme, 1865. She 
subsequently sank in deep water, after drifting 
over two thousand eight hundred miles in eight 
months. 

We were in Algoa Bay in 1864, when a large 
iron ship, apparently not under control, was seen 
standing in for the anchorage. If we remember 
rightly, she proved to be a prematurely abandoned 
vessel, Jaden with a valuable cargo of jute. Slight 
repairs were effected, another crew obtained, and 
she arrived safely home, after having drifted 
derelict for several months. 

As a rule, drifting derelicts are wooden-built 
vessels, as the oldest iron ships are not yet sufli- 
ciently ancient for the timber trade. Sir T. 
Brassey, in his yacht Sunbeam, passed the aban- 
doned Carolina when three hundred and _ fifty 
miles west of Ushant. She was between two and 
three hundred tons’ burden, her masts snapped 
short off, and laden with port wine and cork. It 
was with difficulty that his boat’s crew could be 
restrained from bringing away some of the wine. 
Barque Ulster, abandoned in February 1880, 
was sighted by many vessels; and about twelve 
months after she came ashore on the islands to 
the north of Scotland, where her cargo of timber 
was salved. Barque Laboramus was derelict from 
May to October of the same year, and was finally 
towed into Vigo. The Agenoria was passed dere- 
lict off the west coast of Ireland in July 1846, 
and in September off Cape Wrath. She drifted 


ashore at Hartlepool in December, and forms an | 


interesting example of the set of the waters round 
the northern shores of Scotland from the Atlantic 
into the German Ocean. 

One of the most remarkable derelicts in the 
North Atlantic was the schooner T'wenty-one 
Friends. She was observed in March 1885, about 
one hundred and sixty miles from Chesapeake 
Bay ; and four months later was two thousand 
miles east-north-east of the position where she 
was abandoned. Thence she drifted towards the 
north coast of Spain, and was last seen in the 
vicinity of Cape Finisterre. She had been re- 
ported by no fewer than twenty-two vessels at 
Intervals more or less widely separated. How 
many have to congratulate themselves on unwit- 
tingly giving her a wide berth? The Gulf Stream 
bore her right across the Atlantic in about eight 
months. Some such ship might easily have given 
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rise to the old sailors’ superstition with respect to 
the ‘Flying Dutchman,’ doomed to be continu- 
ally met with off the Cape of Good Hope. The 
schooner Monantico was abandoned in Decem- 
ber 1886, in thirty-nine degrees north latitude, 
seventy-two degrees west longitude ; and was last 
met with in the following July in twenty-eight 
degrees north latitude, thirty-five degrees west 
longitude. The schooner Jda Francis was aban- 
doned in seventeen degrees north latitude, sixty- 
five degrees west longitude, in March 1886, and 
drifted, by zigzag courses, on to the north shore 
of the island of Abaco, nearly ten months later, 
The Barque Vincenzo Perrotta, derelict in Septem- 
ber 1887, in thirty-six degrees north latitude, 
fifty-four degrees west longitude, was passed, look- 
ing as fresh as ever, on 23d February last, about 
twenty-three miles from Watling’s Island. The 
American ship John T. Berry, bound from Phila- 
delphia to Japan with a cargo of petroleum, 
caught fire, and was abandoned on 9th January, 
last year, in thirty-four degrees south latitude, 
one hundred and sixty-four degrees east longi- 
tude; and in June was discovered bottom up 
about seven miles from Newcastle, N.S.W. Her 
anchors had fallen out, and held her right in the 
track of shipping making this antipodean coal- 
port. <A glance at the charts showing the pre- 
vailing ocean currents in the vicinity leads us to 
infer that the burning, or burnt-out, wreck drifted 
outside of New Zealand, and thence to the Aus- 
tralian coast. The above-mentioned derelicts have 
happened to get into the large ocean currents, 
and aided by favourable breezes, have made some 
remarkable drifts. Other ships that have been 
left derelict in parts of the ocean where winds 
and currents are variable and of little strength, 
have been known to remain almost stationary for 
months. Barque Stormy Petrel, most appropriate 
hame, was abandoned in December 1886, in forty- 
seven degrees north latitude, ten degrees west 
longitude, directly in the track of vessels bound 
to and from Gibraltar. There she remained a 
menace to mariners for exactly six months, having 
drifted during the whole period about six degrees 
to the northward. Barque Rowland Hill was 
drifting in February 1886 in forty-two degrees 
north latitude, fifty-two degrees west longitude ; 
and in the following November was still close to 
the same spot. 

The IV. L. White, a wooden, three-mast, timber- 
laden schooner, built in 1884, has just terminated 
her remarkable cruise. During the awful Ameri- 
can blizzard of 13th March 1888 she was aban- 
doned, water-logged, about eighty miles from New 
York, U.S. The genial Gulf Stream and westerly 
winds drifted this derelict right across the Atlan- 
tic, and on the 23d of last January she brought 
up to her trailing anchors on the north-west 
coast of Scotland, near Haskeir Island, one of 
the rocky Hebrides. From the beginning of May 
till the end of October she drifted aimlessly 
about in and out of the Gulf Stream and the 
Labrador currents, setting north-east and south- 
west respectively. During this long interval she 
was reported by no fewer than thirty-six ships, 
three of which sighted her in one day. In her 
cruise of ten months and ten days she traversed a 
distance of more than five thousand miles, was 
reported forty-five times, and it is impossible to 
estimate how many more vessels unknowingly 
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passed her at night and in foggy weather. We 
are indebted to the admirable charts issued by the 
Hydrographer of the United States Navy for a 
complete history of the W. L. White. Last 
January, two large ships collided with derelicts 
while under full sail, and received serious damage, 
so that the importance of this subject cannot be 
over-estimated. 

In ancient times, under the Rhodian law, both 
stranded ship and cargo became the property of 
the owner of the seashore whereon she had drifted. 
There were no underwriters or Lloyd’s agents in 
those days. Now, salvors and others interested 
participate in the profits according to agreement 
or decision of a law-court. 

Derelicts have ere now proved useful to the 
writer of fiction. Wilkie Collins in Armadale has 
drawn a weird word-picture of a derelict timber 
ship that makes us shudder as we read. Occa- 
sionally, the crew set fire to their ship before 
quitting her; but this is seldom done, lest evil 
tongues should assert that she was purposely 
destroyed for the sake of the insurance. It would, 
however, be a good thing, on falling in with a 
derelict in fine weather, if shipmasters would set 
fire to such a drifting danger. Men-of-war could 
have good torpedo practice with them, as one had 
not long since. As we write, the U.S. warship 
Yantic & been ordered to set sail in order to 
destroy the Vincenzo Perrotta, mentioned above. 

Those who live at home at ease may wonder 
how it is that a derelict ship can keep afloat so 
long ; and seeing that they keep afloat, as shown 
above, why they ever were abandoned. They keep 
afloat because their cargo happens to be of a buoy- 
ant nature, as in the case of timber-laden vessels ; 
and they are abandoned because, even if new ships, 
once water-logged they are unmanageable, in dan- 
ger of capsizing, no food can be got at from below, 
and when heavy weather comes, all hands have to 
betake themselves to the tops, as the seas break 
completely over the wrecks, which lie like logs 
upon the heaving waters. Seamen in derelicts 
have often had to dive in the cabins for scraps of 
food. They hold together so long because the 
ships are stoutly built, though too old in many 
instances to carry perishable cargoes. 


OGILVIE WHITTLECHURCH. 
CHAPTER IL. 


OGILVIE proposed to make his first halt at 
Queensferry, where, at the time of which we 
write, that immense and almost superhuman 
work of engineering, the Forth Bridge, was just 


being begun. He arrived there about noon. As 
yet the operations had not advanced beyond the 
merest preliminaries ; but these alone were on so 
vast a scale, that the imagination recoiled from 
the task of estimating the amount of time, 
labour, skill, and capital it would take to bring 
this gigantic undertaking to a successful termina- 
tion. A huge iron caisson, destined to form the 
base of a column, had been completed, and was to 
be launched that afternoon, and he determined to 
wait and see the operation. 

No one in good health takes a long country 
walk without feeling hungry ; and Ogilvie, who 
had been indulging in sharp pedestrian exercise 
for about three hours in bracing air, was simply 


ravenous. His knapsack held a small store of 
cold provisions, but that was only for emergencies, 
At present, a little inn, near at hand, seemed to 
offer the prospect of a much more substantial 
lunch, and thither accordingly he repaired. 

In answer to his inquiries, the landlord in- 
formed him that the parlour was engaged, but 
that whatever he pleased to order could be served 
him in the taproom., 

‘No, no!’ interposed a young man, who at that 
moment emerged from behind a glass door leading 
to the parlour in question, and who had evi- 
dently overheard the conversation in the taproom. 
‘There’s lots of room in there, Forward, and 
this place will be chokeful of workmen in a few 
minutes. Come in, and let me introduce you to 
my mother and sister.” The speaker was a young 
officer of the mercantile marine, named Riming- 
ton, whom Ogilvie had often met at Leith, where 
he had been staying to go through a course 
of drill, in his capacity of sub-lieutenant in 
the Royal Naval Reserve, on board the gunboat 
stationed there. 

Gladly accepting his invitation, Ogilvie followed 
him into the parlour, where he was duly pre- 
sented to the two ladies. The elder of these, Mrs 
Rimington, was a widow. Her husband had been 
lost at sea not many years after they were married, 
and this, doubtless, had something to do with the 
; subdued and rather sad look which her face so 
| often wore. There was something very kind 
| and winning about the look, notwithstanding 

its sadness—something that had the effect of 

| making one feel at home in her presence from the 
very first—that seemed to say to Ogilvie: ‘You 
are my son’s friend, so of course you are mine 
also, and I hope that you will consider me 
yours.’ 

Her daughter, Miss Rimington, was a delicately 
lovely girl of about eighteen summers, of a type 
of beauty rather Spanish than English. Neither 
in her manners nor conversation, however, was 
there discernible the slightest trace of that languid 
deliberation, sometimes natural to, and sometimes 
affected by brunettes. On the contrary, she was 
in every respect like any other pretty healthy 
English girl of her age. She seemed also to have 
inherited from her mother the gift of being able 
to put people at ease in her presence. 

*I suppose,’ said Mrs Rimington, ‘that you are 
like us, Mr Forward, very nearly leaving the 
neighbourhood without having seen the Forth 
Bridge ?’ 

‘Oh, well, mother,’ put in her son, ‘you know 
they say that there’s many a Roman shopkeeper 
who lives and dies without seeing the Colosseum ; 
and then we have come at last.’ 

‘Are you on a walking tour?’ asked Miss 
Rimington of Ogilvie, as he unstrapped his knap- 
sack. 

‘Only a very slipshod sort of a one, I am 
afraid, Miss Rimington, he replied. ‘I shall 
never walk farther than I feel inclined ; and if at 
any time I want to avail myself of the coach, I 
most certainly shall do so.’ 

‘I was thinking of going for a tramp myself, 
said Rimington ; * but I shan’t have time.’ 

‘Isn’t it a shame, Mr Forward?’ said his sister. 
‘George has only just finished drilling on board 
that horrid little gunboat, and to-morrow he will 
have to go to Glasgow to join his ship.’ 
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‘It does indeed seem hard, sighed Mrs Riming- 
ton, glancing fondly at her son. ‘ He hasn’t been 
six weeks in England ; and if Mary and I hadn’t 
come up here, we should hardly have seen him 
at all,’ 

‘Nonsense, mother,’ laughed Rimington. ‘It’s 
an ill wind that blows nobody good; and if I 
hadn’t been qualifying to serve my Queen and 
country on board the gunboat, we should have 
all stayed vegetating down at Whitby, and 
then you and Mary would never have seen Edin- 
burgh.’ 

‘Do you live at Whitby, Mrs Rimington ? 
asked Ogilvie. ‘ My father has just taken a house 
there, in North Crescent. I hope we are neigh- 
bours ?’ 

‘In North Crescent! Oh yes, we are neigh- 
bours, and very near ones too. We live just at 
the end of North Crescent, at Rose Cottage. I 
hope we shall prove good neighbours, and that we 
shall see you there.’ 

‘Well, I had no idea that you were a Whitbyite, 
Forward,’ said Rimington. ‘Why, I believe that 
the world grows smaller every day. I never 
thought very much of our planet after my first 
voyage to Australia; but lately I’ve positively 


got to despise it.—Hullo! here comes lunch at | 
It would | 


last. Hadn’t we better set to work? 
never do to be late for the launch.’ 
When they went out after lunch, the last pre- 
arations were being made round the caisson. 
timington, as became his profession, was chiefly 
interested in the actual launching arrangements ; 
so was his mother. So, while these two were 
inspecting sluices and chocks, rollers and tackles, 
and the rest of the attendant paraphernalia, 
Oxilvie, as an engineer, was able to explain to 
Miss Rimington the construction and use of the 
caisson itself. And so interested and attentive 


did he find his pupil, that he went on to instruct | 
her in the principles of the ‘ cantilever’ system of | 


bridge-construction, demonstrating its advantages 
and picking out its weak points most impartially. 
The conversation, however, was disturbed soon 
afterwards by the very event which they had come 
to see—the launch of the caisson. Everything 
worked perfectly; and in a few minutes, amidst 
the hurrahs of the workmen, the great machine 
was quietly floating in the firth, ready to be towed 
off to its position, and sunk. 

Having taken leave of the Rimingtons, who 
were going back to Edinburgh, Ogilvie crossed 
the Forth by the ferry-boat, and, pipe in mouth, 
resumed his tramp. When a man smokes, he 
meditates ; it’s a law of nature. If his tobacco 
be ordinary, his meditations have a tendency to 
be practical ; if good, they are more inclined to 
be abstract and philosophical. Now, Ogilvie’s 
tobacco was good, and before he had walked a 
mile, he had satisfactorily established the hypo- 
thesis, that the pleasantest people are always those 
whom one meets unexpectedly; but then he 
was not thinking of Miller. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘Keep her as she goes, Mr Rimington, and get 
a small pull of the weather-braces if the wind 
draws aft. If it draws aft much, you can set 
studding-sails,’ 


of the Maharanee clipper, and who was then on 
watch. 

‘But if we only have a little luck, we’ll be 
first ship home; I’d bet a year’s pay on it,’ 
said the skipper as he went down to his cabin by 
the after-hatchway after giving the above direc- 
tions. 

They had just caught the south-east trade, after 
rounding the Cape, homeward-bound from China, 
with tea and one passenger ; and, as the captain 
had said, it seemed by no means unlikely that 
they would be the first of that year’s tea-ships— 
not steamers, of course—to take the pilot on board 
in English waters. But everything depended on 
crossing the line. If they were lucky enough to 
get a puff to carry them across the ‘Doldrums,’ 
it was a certainty. If not—well, they must hope 
that the others would suffer the same delay. 

Rimington paced the poop, pipe in mouth, 
occasionally giving a critical glance at the main- 
royal, and longing to get that little pull of the 
weather-braces ; but each time that he looked, the 
shaking of the weather-leech told him plainly 
that nothing must be touched. It was two bells 
(nine o'clock), and his watch would be over at 
midnight. But he was not particularly anxious 
for that. There was no great hardship in pacing 
| the poop and smoking his pipe in the soft moon- 
| light ; while the balmy air, set in gentle motion 
| by the southern trade, fanned his cheek and filled 
_ the sails; and the ship, just heeling to its tender 
| caress, except for an occasional gurgle under the 
bows, slipped noiselessly through the water. 
| Presently he was joined by the passenger, 
| Mr Parkins, 


The latter was a man with whom 
things had gone well. He had originally gone 
out to China to take up a post in the Customs, 
then, as now, chiefly administered by Europeans. 
His duties, however, were not so arduous but 
that he was able to carry on a certain amount 
of business on his own account. The Flowery 
, Land at that time presented a grand field for 
an enterprising man ; and by unflagging diligence, 
aided by a few lucky speculations and a natural 
aptitude for business, he found himself in a few 
years, and while still quite young, one of the 
richest tea-merchants in Shanghai, He had 
resigned his Customs appointment some time ago, 
and was now going to revisit his native country. 
He had intended to take a berth on board one of 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s splendid 
steamships; but chancing to light on his old 
schoolfellow and chum, Rimington, serving on 
board the Maharance, he had changed his mind 
and taken passage in her instead. 

The two friends continued for some time to 
walk about in silence; then Parkins said: ‘It’s 
a strange chance that has brought us together, 
old chap. I suppose that if I had been asked, 
there is no one in the world whom I should 
have said that I thought I was less likely to 
meet walking along the jetty at Shanghai than 
yourself. You never used to talk about going 
to sea,’ 

‘No; I never had any intention of doing s0 ; 
in fact, when we knew each other, I don’t think 
we either of us troubled much about professions. 
On the whole, I’m not sorry that things have 
turned out as they have. A sailor's life is a hard 
one; but there are a good many worse; and if 
you don’t stop my heaven-born right to growl 


4 ‘Ay, ay, sir, replied Rimington, second mate 
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at anything and everything I have to do, I 
can jog along very happily. Every one can't 
be a Croesus like you.’ 

‘No; I suppose not. Certainly, I have been 
very lucky. It would be interesting to know 
what has happened to all the other Olswick 
fellows.—By the way, there is one especially I 
want to speak to you about. Do you remem- 
ber a little chap called Whittlechurch, who 
was expelled? Wasn't his Christian name 
Ogilvie ?’ 

‘Yes ; it was—What about him?’ 

‘Well, it’s rather a long story, and a very 
curious one.—Wait a minute till I get a light.’ 

‘Right you are, said Rimington ; ‘and mean- 
while I[’ll get the yards in a bit.—Watch, round 
in! Weather-braces! Come along there ; shake 
up, shake up !’ 

For a few moments the watch could be seen 
moving about the deck in obedience to the order, 
while the blocks creaked and the yards were 
trimmed. Then all was quiet again. 

‘Finished, old chap?’ 

‘Yes.—Now, let ’s have your yarn.’ 

‘Most of my property,’ said Parkins, ‘as you 
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know, is some way in the interior ; and last tea- | 
harvest I went to inspect some improvements 
which I had had made on one of my estates, | 
up the Chongokiag. I reached the place by a! 
little steam-launch, without any misadventure ; | 
but when we started to come back, we found that | 
one of the cylinders was out of order and could 
not be used. I didn’t care to take a passage | 
down in a junk, so there was nothing for it | 
but to wait. The engineer said he should be | 
about three days repairing the damage ; and for | 
want of a better way to spend the time, I decided 
to visit Wangtsing, the capital of the province 
and the seat of vovernment. I found it the 
most thoroughly Chinese place that I had ever | 
seen. Not a single mission has managed to build 
a church there, and I don’t suppose that there 
are half-a-dozen Europeans in the whole place. 
It so happened that I arrived at a very opportune 
time: the whole town was en féte, and a long 
procession was being formed to meet and welcome 
the governor's army, which was returning vic- 
torious from an expedition against some pirates, 
and was expected back that evening. I had | 
heard something about these pirates at Shanghai, | 
and knew that the expedition was the result | 
of several very urgent remonstrances made by 
the Western ambassadors to the government at 
Pekin; and I was heartily glad to hear that it 
had been successful.’ 

‘I heard of them too, said Rimington. ‘But 
I fail to see the connection between a nest of | 
Chinese pirates and our old schoolfellow, Ogilvie 
Whittlechurch.— What are you doing with the 
helm down there? Keep her away, man, can’t 
you? Give her the helm! You'll have the ship 
aback in a minute.—Who is that at the wheel? 
—Miller?’ 

‘Yes, sir. 

‘Let me recommend you to keep your eyes 
open, then.’ 

‘He’s a good enough seaman, as a rule,’ 
explained Rimington ; ‘but they all go to sleep 
on a calm night, if you don’t look out.—How- 
ever, to continue your yarn. I had just said 
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that I didn’t see what the pirates could possibly 
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have to do with Ogilvie Whittlechurch, or Oxilvie 


Whittlechurch with the pirates.’ 

‘Wait a minute, old fellow; Iam just coming 
to it.’ 

‘Well, that evening, sure enough, the army 
did come back, and with such a beating of druns 
and waving of banners as you never saw in all 
your life. A Chinese soldier is a rare hand at 
that sort of thing, if at nothing else. Then there 
was a whole waygon-load of heads ; and two of the 
pirates’ prisoners whom they had rescued, and 
who were carried in litters. One of these litters 
contained an old Chinese merchant who had been 
captured on board one of his own junks, and who, 
except for a good fright, was very little the worse 
for what he had gone through. The other, an 
Englishman, was Ogilvie Whittlechurch’s father,’ 

‘Whew! How did you find out that?’ 

‘From the man’s own mouth. The governor 
sent me a message that a fellow-countryman was 
dying at the palace, and would like to see me. 
I found the poor fellow worn down to a shadow 
with fever, and obviously at his last gasp. He 
seemed to have something on his mind that he 
wished to tell me; but it was perfectly awful to 
listen to him trying to speak while his voice 
came and went spasmodically—interrupted every 
minute by terrible fits of coughing. The gist 
ot what he said was this: His name was John 
Whittlechurch. When he was young, he had 
been a bad lot—a drunkard, by what I could 
make out ; then he emigrated to America, leaving 
his wife and her baby in England. For a long 
time he seems to have got on no better in the 
new country than he did in the old; but a few 
years ago he had a stroke of luck at the diggings, 
and became a millionaire. He then started to 
come home, westward, to try to find his wife and 
child; but the ship was wrecked in the China seas, 
and all who escaped the waves were captured by 
the pirates. Before leaving America, however, he 
had taken the precaution to make a will which 
he left with his solicitors at Sacramento, In 
it he left everything to his wife, to go to his son 
Oxilvie at her death. In case neither should be 
found, everything was left to a certain Pedro 
Bersano, who seems to have been a sort of banker 
at the diggings, and who on this condition had 
advanced him money to carry on digging his 
claim? 

‘What usury! 
thorough scoundrel.’ 

‘I shouldn’t wonder—anyway, he seems either 
to have done fairly well out there, or else to have 
made the place too hot to hold him; for he 
has gone to London, so the dying man told me. 
His present address is “The Californian Club,” 
near Leicester Square.’ 

‘Humph! I’ll bet he’s a rascal.—But wait 
half a minute, old chap ;’ and so saying, he walked 
to the compass—the ship was two points off her 
course. This was too much for Rimington’s 
patience, and he told the helmsman so in no very 
gentle language ; threatening, if he had again to 
find fault with him during the watch, to give 
him an extra trick to practise in. Having thus 
given vent to his indignation, he returned to 
where his friend was standing and resumed the 
conversation. 

‘Did he give you no details by which to trace 
his wife and son ?’ 


I suppose the fellow is a 
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‘No. I think that he wanted to; but his 
strength was on used up in telling me as much 
as he did, and he died in my arms not an hour 
after I had come in.’ 

‘But how do you know that the Whittlechurch 
we were at school with is the man you want ?’ 

‘I can’t be certain, of course; but Whittle- 
church is such an uncommon name, and so is 
Ogilvie as a Christian name, that I hardly think 


right.’ 

“Well, there should be no difficulty in finding 
him. We can trace him from the school. And 
then, even if he is not the man himself, he must 
surely be a cousin. I suppose you told the 
lawyers all you knew?’ 

‘Yes; and they send me a telegram to say that 
they were employing a detective in London to 
make inquiries.’ 

‘Well, I wish a relative of mine would die 
a millionaire and make me his heir.—And now, 
I think I’ll try how the topmost studding-sail 
stands—No; I won't, though; it’s just eight 
bells. The other watch can do it when they 
muster,’ 


THE LAW OF DISTRESS IN FRANCE, 


THE state of agriculture in France was last season 
very bad, and quite disastrous in the La Rochelle 
district. According to a Report by Mr War- 
burton to our own Foreign Office, nothing that 
Great Britain has suffered can ‘compare with 
the depth of the depression which exists there.’ 
As has been the case in this country, the land- 
lords in France are helping their tenants by 
allowing time for payment of rents and by 
making large reductions. That they are right 
in this is certain; but few persons are aware of 
the very great powers a Jandlord in our neigh- 
bouring country has by which he can enforce his 
claims; and that he does not use his ‘giant's 
power’ is most creditable. 

It appears that every tenant is bound to pay 
his half-year’s rent the day it becomes due. If 
the tenant holds his farm under a lease or other 
agreement in writing made before a notary public, 
and does not pay his rent on the day it falls due, 
his landlord sends him by a huwissier, or bailiff, 
what is called a commandement, which is a notice 
ordering him to pay at once under pain of a seizure. 
The law gives him twenty-four hours to obey 
this order, and then, if he has not paid, the 
bailiff, without any decree or process from a legal 
court, takes possession of everything in the place, 
farming-stock, implements, crops, furniture, money, 
or anything else he may find—all goes to satisfy 
the claim for rent, to the exclusion of every other 
debt. From this moment all the property is in 
charge of the legal authorities, and it is a criminal 
offence to interfere with it. Next, the bailiff 
makes an inventory of it, and fixes a day for the 
sale, which must not be sooner than eight days off, 
and posts up on the nearest market-place a copy 
of this inventory, with the notice and date of the 
sale. In the interval between this and the seizure 
the landlord is entitled to the use of the farming 
implements and stock for carrying on the farm- 
work, and the judge is applied to and names a 
manager to conduct the farming operations for 


there can be two. Besides, the age seems about | 


him. In due time the sale takes place, and the 
landlord is paid his rent and costs out of the 
proceeds, 

But the tenant’s liability does not end here: the 
law provides that the failure of the tenant to fulfil 
his part of the contract is a ground for terminat- 
ing the tenancy, and that, moreover, he is bound 
to compensate the landlord for the trouble and 
annoyance he has put him to. The case then 
comes before the juge de pair, who cancels the 
lease or agreement, and proceeds to consider what 
loss the owner is likely to suffer from delay and 
difficulty in reletting his land or other causes, 
and condemns the tenant to pay damages accord- 
ingly. Thus, within a fortnight from the time 
the rent became due, the owner can have recovered 
rent, costs, and damages, as well as possession of 
his property. 

It was mentioned that the landlord has a pre- 
ferential claim on everything there may be at the 
farm, and can seize it for rent due, and the ques- 
tion which naturally occurs here is, can a dishonest 
or disorderly tenant successfully evade a seizure ? 
There are two ways in which this is attempted : 
one is by making away with the property; and 
the other by resisting and obstructing the officer 
who carries out the seizure. But the French law 
makes both processes very difficult. In the first 
case, it provides that if the landlord has reason 
to think that his tenant will make use of the 
twenty-four hours’ law given him between the 
order to pay and the putting in of the execution, 
to make away with anything, this interval may 
be suppressed on application to the justice, who 
thereupon gives an order to seize at once. And 
if, when this has been done, it appears that 
the tenant has already removed anything, and 
placed it in charge of a third party elsewhere, 
or if he has sold it to him, the judge gives an 
order to follow it wherever it may be, seize it, 
and replace it on the farm. If it has been dis- 
posed of, even by bond fide sale, within forty 
lays previous to the seizure, the sale is invalid, 
and the article is taken away from the purchaser, 
who loses his money, and has no remedy except 
by a civil action against the seller at some future 
time. Both these orders by the juge de pair are 
what is called ‘ orders of urgency,’ and differ from 
others inasmuch as they can be executed instantly, 
and at any time, even on non-legal days, such as 
Sundays and holidays. 

In the second case of resisting or obstructing 
the officer, if the bailiff is prevented from going 
into the house or farm, he simply places a person 
to watch while he goes to the nearest justice, 
mayor, or commissaire de police, who comes down 
at once, forces an entry, and puts him in pos- 
session. If he is assaulted or intimidated, the 
punishment is very severe, and in an assault case 
is measured according to the number of persons 
engaged in it. If no more than three persons are 
concerned, the law assumes that it may not have 
been premeditated, and the punishment is six 
months’ imprisonment. Over three and up to 
twenty, it is more serious, and two years is the 
term that can be given: this by the Court of 
Correctional Police, without a jury. But if the 
number exceeds twenty, it is considered ‘rebel- 
lion,’ and is punishable by travaux forces (penal 
servitude in the convict settlements); and here 
the trial is before a jury, with a change of venue 
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to another part of France if the Minister of 
Justice thinks that prejudice exists which might 
affect the impartiality of the jurors in the 
locality. 

In case of other agreements, such as verbal 
ones, the legal process is the same, except that 
the landlord, instead of putting in an execution 
without a special writ or order of court, goes in 
the first instance to the juge de paix for an order 
to seize. Mr Warburton well says that ‘this is 
how property rights are enforced in this repub- 
lican country, and it goes a long way towards 
explaining what is sometimes described as the 
“craving for land” which exists in France, espe- 
cially amongst the poorer classes, and why they 
are always ready to put their hard-earned savings 
into it at a rate of purchase which often gives 
them only one and a half or two per cent. interest, 
as is done by persons in the position of domestic 
servants, who continue to remain in service and 
let to a tenant. It is, however, much less a 
eraving for land than for a perfectly safe invest- 
ment, which, though it may pay badly, they can 
manage as they think best, and are certain no one 
will ever be allowed to take from them.’ 


MY ESCAPE FROM THE JHANSI 

MASSACRE. 
Many as were the ‘hairbreadth ’scapes’ from 
massacre during the Indian Mutiny of 1857-58, 
there are few which surpass the closeness of the 
shave I then had for my life. I had been a ser- 
geant in the Bengal Horse Artillery, than which, 
I believe, a better corps never existed. I was 
then an overseer of Public Works at Jhansi, in 
Central India. I rode like a centaur; and if 
there was a thing I loved, it was riding a horse 
that was a good jumper. Such a one I luckily 
had then, or I should not be alive to tell this 
tale. 

Though the first outbreak of the Mutiny at 
Meerut came like a clap of thunder out of a clear 
sky, so utterly unexpected was it by the Euro- 
peans, yet, after that first explosion, all who had 
eyes to see perceived that other local outbreaks 
were only a matter of time and detail. So it was 
at Jhansi, which was garrisoned by a regiment of 
native infantry. All, except the infatuated officers 
of that regiment, knew that the soldiers were only 
awaiting news of some further success to their cause 
to join their brothers-in-arms. The officers per- 
suaded themselves that their regiment at least was 
loyal, and lived in misplaced confidence. I was 
a young bachelor, and therefore less anxious than 
I should have been if I had had a family to look 
after and save. I could not, of course, go away, 
because my duty required my presence in Jhansi ; 


and day by day, as rumours of more and more | 


extensive defections reached our ears, I saw more 
clearly that when mutiny broke out at Jhansi, it 
would be difficult indeed for the few Europeans 
to escape to any of those strongholds, few and far 
between, where the presence of European troops 
gave Europeans a chance of present safety, and 
a base for future struggles for supremacy with 
the mutinous natives. Jhansi 
with disaffection and far from help. 

It was a bright morning in June. After 
finishing a few eggs and toast, which with coffee 
makes the Indian chota hazree (small breakfast), I 


was surrounded | 


started on horseback on my daily tour of inspect- 
ing the buildings under construction or repair, 
I had a hunting-whip in my hand, and a few 
rupees in my pocket. It was very early. [| 
just barely noticed that my servants (in India 
| they are all men) were grouped together as I left 
|the gate, instead of being at work; and that 
unusual silence and quiet reigned in the bazaar 
or line of shops through which I passed. The 
bugles had sounded for morning parade before 
I started from home; and the native infantry 
|regiment was already at its drill as I passed 
the parade ground. I soon met my superior 
officer, the executive engineer, received his orders 
for the day, and went about my work. Very 
few of the workmen had put in an appearance, 
and even these were not at work, but seemed 
evidently to be expecting some event. On my 
urging them to work, they grinned in silence, 
and then began handling their tools, but very 
listlessly. My duty had taken me far away from 
the parade ground, and, luckily for myself, into 
quite the opposite part of the Station, as we call 
the garrison towns in India. 

I heard a roll of musketry-firing ; but that was 

no unusual sound in a military station, nor alaim- 
|ing to a military man: it did not at all attract 
my attention. But that roll was followed up by 
a succession of solitary shots at irregular intervals; 
and these, I knew, formed no possible part of the 
evolutions of a regiment at drill. My heart stood 
| still fora moment. The long anticipated time had 
/come: the men had mutinied, and were shooting 
| their European officers. Just then, a mounted 
officer rushed by me, urging his horse to racing 
| speed ; and as he passed, he called on me to flee 
for my life. Away we went; and he told me 
| nearly every officer had been killed, some by the 
| first volley, and others by the dropping fire. We 
| galloped on along the road, not recking whither. 
| Suddenly, some soldiers appeared at a distance 
and pointed their muskets at us. To pass them 
was impossible. We turned sharp to one side, 
and put our horses to the low wall and fence that 
edged the road. My horse rose and cleared it 
in splendid style ; but the officer’s heavier charger 
fell with him. I dismounted to help him; but he 
lay stunned and unconscious. The bullets of the 
soldiers were falling around us. I could do him 
no good, and to linger was but to lose my own life 
too. I mounted again, and continued my flight, 
clearing every hedge, fence, and ditch on my way 
across country. Many a shot was fired at me; 
but luckily neither I nor my horse was hit. In 
a few minutes I was out of sight of my pursuers, 
and safe for the moment. 

I checked my horse, to gain him time to breathe, 
| and myself to reflect on what I should do. I found 
that 1 was near the road that led to Gwalior, 

and not far from some brick-fields which were 
| under my supervision, Of course I knew the 
|men engaged there. It was a question whether 
| they would or would not turn against me. But 
I trusted to my popularity with them for one 
thing; and for another, to the swiftness of my 
horse. It was indeed necessary for me to seek 
some shelter for the day; for a summer sun in 
| India very rapidly becomes too hot for Euro- 
| pean comfort or safety. My only chance was to 
continue my flight at night; I therefore rode 
into the brick-fields) I found but five men at 
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work ; they had all heard the firing, had guessed 
what it meant, and the others had gone to 
hear and see what had resulted. My men ex- 
pressed their joy to see me unhurt ; and urged 
me to take refuge with them for a while and 
to continue my flight afterwards. I dismounted, 
therefore, and was taken into one of their huts. 
Then we all sat down and discussed the situa- 
tion. 

‘No one,’ they said, ‘will come to look for 
Europeans in our huts, for we are too or and 
miserable to be thought of, or suspected of har- 
bouring you. But your horse will betray us ; 
for if he is seen about here, they will, of course, 
search the huts.’ 

‘Besides,’ said another, ‘you cannot expect to 
escape on horseback, for, under existing cireum- 
stances, that would be too conspicuous a mode of 
travelling, especially with English saddle and 
bridle.’ 

‘Your only chance, sir,’ said a third, ‘is to 
travel by night and on foot, in order to get to 
Gwalior unobserved.’ 

I told them I was entirely in their hands, and 
that I trusted to their goodness for my chance of 
escape. Even with the sense of the imminent 
danger in which I was placed, I had time to 
observe with satisfaction their simple gratitude 
for the little—indeed nothing more than justice 
and some kindness of manner and word—that I 
had done for them. 

‘You have been good to us,’ they said; ‘you 
have been our father and our mother [maz-bap]; 
and we will do all we can for you.’ 

And they did a great deal. For five days I 
lay hid in their huts; for the native soldiers 
or sepoys had scattered themselves over the 
country, pursuing the few Europeans who had 
escaped the massacre at Jhansi. Every one of 
them except myself fell into their hands during 
this savage hunt, and was ruthlessly murdered in 
cold blood. The hunters returned to Jhansi ; 
but many were still about, patrolling the country- 
side, to pick up any straggling European wend- 
ing his way from some scene of massacre towards 
the few stations where European life was still 
safe. 

The bricklayers first gave a smear here and there 
with clay to my horse and his saddle, trailed his 
bridle on the ground, and turning his face home- 
ward, gave him a good cut of the whip. He went 
off; and I never saw him again. They left me 
alone in the hut and went about their own affairs, 
as if nothing unusual had occurred. Unleavened 
cakes (the well-known chapatties, or wheat-cakes) 
and milk was all that they could get for me— 
their own food ; because to have sought for better 
fare would have excited suspicion. On the 
evening of the fifth day they told me I had better 
start, as the sepoys had returned from their hunt. 
They got some berries, and with their juice they 
rubbed my face and body and hair, and changed 
my rather florid complexion into one of genuine 
dusky Indian hue. <A suit of rough workman’s 
clothes—trousers and short shirt—were put on 
me; a turban was tied on my head; a chuddur 
(sheet or mantle) of cotton was thrown over my 
shoulders; and my stockings and boots were 
replaced by a pair of old native shoes. They 
refused my offer of the few rupees I had about 
me; but tying them in a rag, they tucked them 


'in what state. 
| bricklayers had provided me with several wheat- 


into my waistband. After dusk, they conducted 
me a couple of miles on the Gwalior road and 
bade me farewell. 

I have often heard Europeans say that there 
is no word in the Indian language for ‘gratitude.’ 
I do not know. Those poor bricklayers at any- 
rate showed me that the thing itself is not 
altogether absent from Indian hearts. 

How can I express the sense of utter loneliness 
which I felt when they had left me! About 
seventy miles of a good straight road lay between 
me and the friendly haven of Sindhia’s camp 
at Gwalior, for which I was bound. But I knew 
that not a friendly soul lived between. I could 
trust no one on the way. I must avoid all con- 
tact with the natives, lie hid by day and travel 
by night, seek food and water by stealth, and 
carry my life in my hand—the sole European 
wandering over miles upon miles of hostile 
ground, Under ordinary circumstances, I could 
easily have done the journey in four days. But 
unaccustomed to the peculiar Hindustani shoes 
which I now wore, I could not do my _ best. 
What creatures of habit we are, to be sure! 
I found that my progress was not rapid, and 
blisters very soon began to burn on my feet 
for want of stockings. I had not done ten 
miles, when the dawn appeared, and I began 
to look out for a hiding-place. I went off the 
road and climbed into a large widespread tree, 
and was well hidden in its leafy branches. From 
this lofty perch I scanned the country round ; 
and, to my great delight, I saw a small pool of 
water not far off. I was feeling very thirsty; but 
still I was obliged to wait patiently in my friendly 
tree for many a long hour, because, with the 
dawn, travellers came up who had begun their 
journey early, taking advantage of the cool of 
the morning to reach their first halting-place, 
for their mid-day meal, before the sun became 
too hot. 

It was nearly noon, when seeing 
clear of enemies—for such to me 


the road quite 
were all who 
passed—I slipped from my tree and _ hastened 


to the pool. Under other circumstances, I would 
not have touched such water with my fingers; for 
it was a pond frequented by cattle, and conse- 
quently none of the purest or cleanest. But 
now! I was agonising with thirst; and it was 
a pleasure not easily understood by those who 
have never undergone such an ordeal to find 
the all-necessary water near at hand, no matter 
The forethought of my friendly 


cakes, enough to satisfy the wants of nature 
for a few days. At the edge of that pool, under 
the blazing sun, I ate a few of my cakes, and 
drank of the filthy water, which yet seemed nectar 
to my parched mouth. Then I hastened back 
to my tree. 

Late in the evening, when the short tropical 
twilight had been extinguished in the darkness of 
night, I descended, and went forward again on my 
solitary way. My feet were all the worse for my 
first day’s journey, and I had had no sleep in that 
time. My progress was proportionately slower. 
The dawn saw me hardly eight miles from my 
starting-place. A ruined edifice some distance 
off the road was my shelter on this day ; and in 


/the area enclosed by its dilapidated garden wall 


I found a well, and luckily an old bucket and 
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half-rotten rope lay near it. Again I ate of my | 
cakes, and I drank of the well water, and was | 
able to have a good sound sleep in the friendly | 
shelter of the ruin. Tired in body and wearied | 
in mind, I slept long indeed, and night had | 
already fallen when I awoke. After more food 
and drink, I started again, much refreshed with 
my rest. I travelled again all night; and in 
spite of my sore feet, I forced myself on, and | 
made good progress. But the next morning found | 
me in a sad predicament. I could see no cover 
or shelter of any kind, except a small clump of 
tall trees in the far distance ahead. I made for 
it, but with a heavy heart, for 1 knew that it 
indicated the roadside well where travellers rest 
for their mid-day meal. Such I found it to be. 
Still I could do nothing else ; there was no other | 
place to rest in. Perhaps also my success so far | 
had emboldened me to a little negligence. I went 
up to the well, had another feed on the last of 
my wheat-cakes, and a hearty drink from the 
well. I then retired to the furthest of the trees, 
and lay down at full length on the ground, cover- 
ing myself all over with my chuddur. This was 
rehearsing what I intended to do when travellers | 
came up, for thus the natives are accustomed to 
take their short mid-day rest. At first the coast 
was clear, and I could lie at ease, with my head | 
uncovered : [ dared not trust myself to sleep. 
Very soon, however, travellers began to pass along 
the road, and many looked curiously at the lazy 
man who had either overslept himself till too late 
in the morning, or was beginning to sleep too long 
before noon. They were, however, too intent | 
on their own journey to mind me much, and | 
they went on; it was not from them I expected | 
trouble. | 

The crucial time came as noon approached. | 
The blazing sun shone in full glory and _ heat. | 
Travellers began to drop in at the well. I covered | 
myself—head and all—with my mantle, pretend- 
ing to be asleep, but carefully noticing every | 
arrival, Among them, to my horror, I saw two | 
sepoys armed with swords. They in due course | 
began their meal, chatting freely; and I lay quite | 
still, hoping that, after food and rest, they would 
proceed on their way, leaving me once more at 
liberty to resume my journey. Unluckily, the 
sun had begun to beat upon me; yet I dared 
not move. The mere fact of my lying thus | 
still and immovable made them suspect I was | 
a corpse. 

‘Perhaps he has been poisoned,’ said one,—‘ Or | 
died of a snake-bite during the night; those | 
cobras are so deadly,’ said another.—‘ He may 
have money on him,’ suggested a third.— He | 
evidently does not hear us,’ said a fourth ; ‘let | 
us go and see how matters stand.’ | 

Slowly two of them approached me, shook my | 
shoulder, and at length gently raised the chuddur 
from my face. At the first glance, they sprang 
back, shouting the word ‘ Faranghi !’ (European). 
I jumped to my feet; and in a moment I was 
surrounded by the entire group, including the two | 
sepoys, with their swords now drawn. 

At first I felt quite dazed, for I could not com- 
prehend what had so suddenly betrayed me. But | 
on their pointing to my face, and one of them 
producing a small pocket mirror (such as native 
dandies often carry about), I looked in the glass 
and saw a strange sight. While my blue eyes 


showed that I could not be a native, I had also, 


while drinking, washed off the berry juice from 


my lips and part of my face, disclosing portions 
of a white skin, which convicted me of being 
European indeed. It was useless to struggle or 
resist ; the band was too numerous, and two had 
swords. They seized me at once, and dragged me 
nearer the well, and my hands were tied behind 
my back with the bucket rope. Some were for 
killing me at once. But the two sepoys, greatly 
extolling their own prowess in having made me 
a prisoner, said that I belonged to them, and that 
they would take me on to Jhansi, where a reward 
was offered for every European brought in. As 
they were armed, no one disputed their argument, 


_and I was left to them. 


After a while, I was told by them to walk on 
between them. I did so, for resistance under 
the circumstances would have been madness ; nor 
was I without hope that some unforeseen chance 


;might yet enable me to escape. They were 


now, after all, only two to one, because, to 
avoid sharing their expected reward, they would 
not allow the others to travel with them. After 
having walked several miles back towards Jhansi 
without offering any resistance or making any 
remark, I saw with delight that they became less 
suspicious and observant of me and my doings, 
I gradually and cautiously tried the rope that 
bound my wrists. Luckily, it had not been 
knotted with the skill of a Jack-tar; and I 
found after a little working that I could easily 
free my hands. I was far too cautious to do so 
at once, however ; I was determined to wait for 
a favourable chance. 

That chance came much sooner than I had 
expected. The day was very hot; and it was 
not long before we were all very thirsty. A little 
after four in the afternoon, as we walked along, 
one of them said: ‘I see a well, a little off the 
road ; let us go and drink,’ 

‘We had better hurry on to Jhansi,’ said the 
other. 

‘It will not take long,’ said the first ; ‘and we 
must take care that our prisoner does not die of 
thirst or of sun-stroke, to which these cursed 
Europeans are so subject; otherwise, good-bye 
to our reward.’ 

‘Very well,’ said the other. ‘I have heard it 
said that brandy causes sun-stroke, and drinking 
water keeps it off.’ 

‘He has accompanied us very tamely,’ said 
one. 

‘He must be a coward,’ said the other; ‘they 
all are, except when they are together.’ 

I listened, but said nothing, and we went to 
the well, some distance off the road. One of 
them ungirded his sword and put it down on 
the ground while he drew water from the well. 
Near it sat the other sepoy, his sword at his belt, 
waiting for his drink, while I stood near him, 
with my hands behind my back. Now or never, I 
said to myself. I quietly slipped my right hand 
from the loop that held it. To seize the sword 
on the ground and draw it was the work of an 


| instant ; the next, the sitting soldier fell a corpse 


to the ground, with his head almost severed from 
the neck with one blow of the sharply ground 


|sword, At the noise of the attack, the soldier 


who was drawing water turned round, and for 
a moment was petrified at seeing his late prisoner 
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free, brandishing a naked sword, and slaying his 
comrade. Recovering himself, he rushed at me 
with a shout ; but him also I slew with his own 
sword. 

I was once more free, and what is more, I 
was now armed, From my dead enemies I took 
their chapatties. In India, travellers generally 
carry some food with them, to meet the not 
unfrequent cases of finding scanty supplies. Not 
a soul was in sight. I ate and drank, and 
thanked God for my deliverance. Then I started 


once more in the Gwalior direction, but I kept 
clear of the road. I led the life of a nocturnal 


animal, resting during the day, and hiding as I | 
best might, but during the night pushing forward | 


at my best speed towards Gwalior. When the 
soldiers’ chapatties were done, I satisfied the crav- 
ings of hunger by eating mangoes from the trees | 
or the melons in the fields. Nor did I disdain 
the raw cobs of Indian corn, or in fact anything | 
edible [ could find. Never could I have believed 
in my old soldier days, when we used to grumble | 
at our beer and beef and bread as supplied by | 
the commissariat, that I could ever have managed 
to get down my throat what I ate with such 
relish during those four days, We never know 
what we can do till we try. 

On the eighth day after leaving Jhansi—the 
fourth after slaying the soldiers—I reached 
Gwalior, wearied, fagged, footsore, and almost 
tired of life. Another couple of days of such 
misery, and I should either have lain down to 
die, or have recklessly thrust myself into the 
midst of my enemies. But the distant sight 
of the great rock-fortress of Gwalior revived my 
spirits. I was soon conducted to a house, and 
tended and cared for, by order of Maharajah 
Sindhia. 

Oh the luxury of a bath, after all that time | 
and travel and suffering! A few days of rest and | 
good food had almost set me up again, when I 
was once more started on my flight. The Maha- 
rajah continuing loyal to the government, incurred | 
the animosity of his own people ; and after a time | 
of seething discontent and ill-suppressed murmurs, 
his troops broke out into open mutiny against 
him, crying to be led to join their brothers in 
arms. Attended by only a handful of faithful 
servants, Sindhia was obliged to flee to Agra for 
his life. Gwalior was of course now become too 
hot for any European; and I followed Sindhia’s 
example. 

Again I started on my wandering; but this 
time I had fewer adventures, for the «distance was 
shorter. On the second day, I swam across the 
river Chumball, at the imminent risk of being 
seized and devoured by one of the numerous alli- 
gators that swarm in its waters. But on the other 
hand there was the certainty of being seized and 
slain if I sought the ferry: bridge there then was 
none, I passed Dholpore ; and soon found com- 
parative safety under the influence of the vicinity 
of the European forces at Agra. There, in due 
course, I arrived, safe indeed as to life and limb, 
but I was not a very presentable object. My 
feet were blistered, swollen, and torn ; my clothes 
were filthy and ragged ; my skin was tanned and 
raw with the heat of the sun; and my eyes were 
inflamed and nearly blind from the continual 
glare and fine dust of the road. In all, I had 


done about one hundred and thirty miles, I may 


say barefoot, for the native shoes I had got from 
my bricklayers proved almost worse than useless 
to me. 

As I came near to Agra, late in the afternoon, 
a lady driving in her carriage saw me, and very 
kindly took me up and conveyed me to the 
fort, still a good distance off. The neighbour- 
ing Europeans had found shelter and safety in 
Akbar’s old fortress, which was garrisoned by a 
large European force. I was taken to the Com- 
mandant, who heard my statement of what had 
occurred at Jhansi; and I was then attached to 
the battery of artillery in garrison. But I did 
little duty. An attack of brain fever soon 
followed ; and during it I was nursed with the 
utmost care and tenderness by the wife and 
daughter of our sergeant-major. Before a year 
was out, I married that girl, When India had 
been reconquered and peace restored, I was sent 
back to the Public Works Department. I have 
risen; and I now bear the commission of a 
lieutenant in Her Majesty’s service. As I owe 


this rise to the steady habits insisted on by my 
wife, and as I could not have got her, in all 
human probability, but for the mutiny at Jhansi, 
I don’t grudge the sufferings, great as 
seemed, which I endured in my Escape. 
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PRESENTS. 
THE subject of Presents, their giving 
receiving, is one which periodically makes its 
appearance in every household. On the wed- 
ding of any near relative or intimate friend, the 
matter is revived; and in spite of the large 
amount of discussion the question on each occa- 
sion receives, a similar condition of nebulous 
uncertainty exists whenever the point recurs. To 
those who enjoy in any fashion the sweets of 
domestic life—which a cynic once stated to be 
preserved in family jars—the discussion of the 
matter is a familiar incident. The ethics of giving 
presents are essentially subtle. It is curious to 
observe with what a delicate sense of the fitness 


and their 


/of things the eventual choice is made by the 
| feminine side of the family, and not without 


reason, for many important points have to be 
taken into consideration which the male mind 
is somewhat apt to disregard. In the first place, 
the sum to be expended in the purchase—a 
feature usually regulated by a sliding scale finely 
graduated to the social or other estimate of the 
recipient, and his or her known power of apprais- 
ing or appreciating whatever may be given. 

There is, of course, much that is genuine in 
the feeling which dictates the custom of giving 
presents; but it is impossible not to see that 
in many cases it is regarded as a social exaction, 
severely taxing alike the purse, the ingenuity, 
and the tact of the donor. Where the genuine 
desire exists to increase one’s friends’ or relations’ 
possessions with some positively useful or season- 
able object, there is usually very little difficulty 
in the choice; but when, as in the present day, 
so many subtle social factors are brought into 
play in the regulation of friendship, the trouble 
is—to some people at least—considerable. It 
may safely be said that no small element of 
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pride enters into the matter; and nowadays, when 
the daily papers give at length—if scarcely so 
fully as do their contemporaries across the Atlantic 
—a list of the presents at the various fashionable 
marriages, a fresh element is introduced. Indeed, 
it may be said that the custom of making a 
display of the wedding gifts is not a little cal- 
culated to enhance the value of the original 
choice. 

The wedding-present difficulty may be regarded 
as one of a peculiarly exasperating nature to all 
concerned, except, perhaps, the manufacturers and 
vendors of such expensive trifles. The singular 
monotony which usually marks the choice of such 
gifts has, it is true, of late years been somewhat 
relieved by the American innovation of handsome 
cheques in lieu of some costly trinket ; but the 
custom, for reasons too obvious to mention, has 
never found any very general favour. In this 
connection, a point in which a vast amount of 
ingenuity will be displayed by some is the skill 
with which a purchase will be made, the actual 
value of which it would be difficult for any but 
the initiated to suspect. To obtain something 
which will look like what it has cost, or, if pos- 
sible, a little more, is a desideratum with not 


of friends and acquaintances, there enters the 
question of duly considering the natural suscep- 
tibilities and the tastes of each and all; in the 
present day, indeed, the latter point is one which 
needs most careful consideration, With those 


and the many fascinating ins and outs of bric- 
a-brac, greater care in selection is necessary than 
with those who are regarded by their friends 
as being indifferent to such matters. Altogether, 
the question is one fraught with innumerable 


the matter of wedding presents by confining her 
gift to the same unvarying article, a handsome 
Indian shawl; and not a few knowing ones have 
followed the excellent example set by Her 
Gracious Majesty. 

In spite of all these inconveniences, it must be 
admitted that there remains some slight element 
of pleasure in the matter of present-choosing, 
for the choice of a present entails the pleasant 
exercise of a certain amount of patronage, and, 
it may be added, not a little ‘shopping,’ with 
the concomitant excitement of turning over any 
quantity of articles to be selected from. Bewilder- 
ment, it is true, only too usually on such occa- 
sions seizes the unwary, with the fatal result so 
familiar to all who have either been married or 
had any acquaintance with newly-married couples. 
An eminent Associate of the Royal Academy— 
now, alas! no longer with us—is indeed known 
to have once aflirmed as one of the reasons for 
his refusing to enter into the state of matrimony, 
that he dreaded the avalanche of wedding pres- 
ents with which he knew he would be over- 
whelmed by an admiring circle of friends and 
relatives, whom he would be too sensitive to 
offend by treating their respective offerings in 
accordance more with the artistic taste displayed 
by each than by the position of the donor. As 
a matter of fact, this latter point is not the least 
of the many difficulties surrounding the question 
of giving presents. Though in the abstract, and 


afew. Again, to those who possess a large circle | 


who are known to possess a knowledge of art | 


difficulties. The Queen, as is well known, has | 
long since reduced the anxieties of her task in | 


indeed in the concrete, it may seem pleasant to 
receive presents, in not a few cases their receipt 
is regarded only in the light of a troublesome 
formality, the very practical expression, in fact 
of that species of gratitude which has been well 
defined as a lively sense of favours yet to come; 
for it would seem a tacitly accepted understand. 
ing that some return is expected. Again, there 
are the presents which certain persons of grateful 
a consider it right to bestow on friends 
and relatives for services rendered—services which 
could not exactly be repaid in money—a form 
of present which happily possesses few or no 
disagreeable elements, though requiring, it may 
be mentioned, not a little tact in its management. 
This tact is no less necessary in the distribution of 
those well-meant and generally essentially useful 
presents which the well-to-do are in the habit 
of despatching from time to time to their poor 
relations. 

In spite, however, of all these and numerous 
other features, many of them agreeable, many 
others very much the reverse, which enter into 
the question, the custom of giving presents retains 
its hold on society, a hold which, indeed, it is 
safe to predict, it is scarcely likely to lose, for 
the institution is one apparently ingrained in 
human nature. The modern sociologist will of 
course prosaically account for the fact by telling 
us that we inherit, from an earlier and somewhat 
less barbaric state of existence, the tradition of 
a motive of propitiation in distributing gifts 
among those whom we thus flatter by silently 
implying our sense of dependence on their pro- 
tection. This, of course, is the theory of the 
Oriental custom to the present hour. We in 
the West have, however, come to lose this deeper 
meaning, while we have none the less retained 
the custom. 


BEAUTIFUL FOR EVER. 
SomEWHERE there is a radiant land, 
All beautiful for ever, 
A world by balmy breezes fanned, 
With skies unclouded ever. 
Upon that stormless shining shore 
Falls music as in days of yore, 
For ever and for ever. 


There, Time can never dim the light 
Of eyes which sparkle ever, 

For golden hair grown silver bright, 
Is beautiful as ever ; 

While on the brow Care cannot trace 

A line that Love would not efface— 
For ever and for ever. 


Here, close at hand, before our eyes, 
Unveiled by Love’s endeavour, 
That land immortal round us lies, 
All beautiful for ever. 
Seek not some distant dreamland shore, 
But here, Love murmurs o’er and oer, 
Dwell ever and for ever, 
Beautiful for ever. 
Davip RusseLt AITKEN. 
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